





ta. the 
TRUTH 


You have one chance in 29 
of being injured in an accident 
at home during 1945. 


vVeséF#V 


The 1942 toll of deaths in the 
home due to accidental poison- 
ing was 1400. 


Keep all poisons out of the 
reach of small children. Mark 
them clearly—with pins in the 
cork or adhesive around the 
bottle or tube. 


From the United Press comes 
a release dated December 1, 
1944: 

Harry Corrigan, 1% 
year-old son of Douglas 
“Wrong Way” Corrigan, 
is following in his dad’s 
footsteps. 


A few weeks ago Harry 
accidentally took a drink 
out of a bottle of house- 
hold poison and was saved 
by a stomach pump. Last 
night he got the wrong 
bottle again and took a 
swig of camphophenique. 


His famous father, who 
flew from New York to 
Ireland when he said he 
meant to fly to California, 
again rushed Harry to the 
hospital for the stomach 
pump treatment. 
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What do you know about home safety? Want to find out? 
is quiz is a toughie, but try it and see how you rate. 
After you have finished it, see the answers below. Give 
ourself 10 points for every correct answer. Anything above 





70 is good—over 90 is excellent. 
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(1) Where did most accidental 


(2) 


(3) 


(4 


— 


(5) 


(6) 


deaths occur in 1943 and 1944? 


c. in the home__ 
d. in public__ 


a. at work__ 
b. in traffic__ 


According to surveys, the most 
dangerous room in the house is 
the 


. bathroom__ 
. kitchen_ 
living room 
. bedroom 


aecop 


Of the three age groups, which 
has the greatest per cent of 
deaths resulting from home 
accidents ? 


a. 0-14. 
b. 15-65__ 
c. 65 and over 


Falls are the most common type 
of fatal home accidents. Most 
falls occur: 


a. in the bathroom__ 
b. on the stairs__ 

c. in the kitchen__ 
d. in the basement__ 


From Pearl Harbor to January 
1, 1945, more people were in- 
jured by accidents occurring in 
the home than were wounded on 
the battlefronts. 
True False 

Surveys reveal more people are 
hurt getting in and out of bed 
than in bathtubs and showers. 


True __ False 


(7) 


(8 


_— 


(9 


~~ 


(10) 
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Which of the following is the 
most frequent cause of home 
fires: 





a. smoking and matches___ 


b. defective or overheated chim- 
neys and flues___ 


c. defective or overheated heat- 
ing equipment__ 


Which of the following is the 
chief cause of dcaths in the 
home to children under 5: 


a. burns__ 
b. falls__ 
c. firearms__ 


Surveys reveal most hospital- 
ized injuries, which are a result 
of home accidents, can be traced 
to: 


a. disorder__ 
b. house needed repairs__ 
c. lack of light__ 


What are your chances of being 
injured in a home accident this 
year? 


a. one out of 13___ 
b. one out of 29___ 
c. one out of 98___ 
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Veres No Zuitting\,’ 


By William 


F. Brown 


Safety Engineer, Consolidated Edison Company of New York, Inc. 


HE problem of accident preven- 
tion in the homes of our em- 
ployees is a part of our off-the-job 
accident program. It includes street 
and highway and other public and 
recreational safety as well. 
The following is a brief ten point 
outline of the program in effect in 
the Consolidated Edison System. 


1. Receive reports of individual 


accidents. 

2. Prepare monthly statistical re- 
ports of the off-the-job accident ex- 
perience of the employee and send 
copies to all department heads and 
executives. 

3. Prepare feature articles monthly 
for safety page in Around The Sys- 
tem house organ; supply regular 
series of cartoons and victory verses 
which can be obtained free of charge 
from the National Safety Council. 

4. Provide sufficient copies of Safe 
At Home pamphlet for distribution to 
all employees. 


5. Distribute off-the-job accident 
leaflets among employees. 

6. Prepare and distribute home in- 
spection check list. 

7. Purchase from National Safety 
Council sufficient quantities of off- 
the-job safety posters to cover sys- 
tem bulletin boards. (Three hundred 
sets of 12 considered adequate.) 


8. Provide safety instruction cards 
on specific off-the-job hazards for 
periodic distribution among em- 
ployees. 


9. Prepare articles on off-the-job 
safety each month for Safety News. 


10. Show sound film strips based 
on the off-the-job accident problem 
at employee and supervisor meetings 
semi-annually. 


This activity is tied in with our in 
dustrial and fire prevention program. 
It is, therefore, necessary to briefly 
discuss this program in order that a 
complete picture may be obtained 





HOME 
1—Falls 
2—Burns & Explosions 
3—Handling Objects 
4—Asphyxiation & Poisoning 
5—Ali Others 


TOTAL 
STREET & HIGHWAY 
1—Motor Vehicle 
2—Falls 


TOTAL 
OTHER PUBLIC OR RECREATIONAL 
1—Falls 
2—Burns—Explosions & Firearms 
3—Drowning 
4—Athletic Events 
5—Sunburn or Poison Ivy 
6—All Others 


TOTAL 





*6,000 days charged for each fatality. 





Types of “Off The Job” Accidents 


NUMBER 
OF CASES DAYS LOST cost 
125 1,802 $14,181.89 
15 6,113* 735.76 
22 191 1,516.44 
20 219 1,937.88 
182 8,325 $18,371.97 
53 18,628* $ 4,790.13 
97 7,506* 11,546.80 
6 6,025* 184.20 
156 32,159 $16,521.13 
42 301 $ 2,297.07 
1 65 263.85 
1 .. (aaa 
39 443 3,088. 
8 27 220.80 
27 12,252* 2,207.12 
118 19,088 $ 8,087.68 
456 59,572 $42,980.78 




















(Exhibit I) 
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Name—Wm. Heinz 
Empl. No. 15357 
Cause—Street 2 
Nature—Fracture—Ankle 


Paid out w/e 
1/17 40.00 
1/24 40.00 
1/10 40.00 
1/31 40.00 
2/7 40.00 
2/17 40.00 
2/21 40.00 
2/28 40.00 
3/7 40. 





360.00 
Fractured left ankle—slipped in slush on street & fell. 
(Exhibit II) 


Date 1/5/42 
Dept. El. Distr. Constr. 


DL w/e 
1/17 5 
1/24 5 
1/10 5 
1/31 5 
2/7 5 
2/14 5 
2/21 5 
2/28 5 
5 Closed 
45 








concerning the off-the-job phase of 
the problem. 

The company’s safety program is 
under the general supervision of the 
Central Safety committee composed 
of operating vice presidents includ- 
ing the executive vice president, John 

tillwell, who is chairman. 

The accident and fire prevention 
program is under the direct supervi- 
sion of the safety director who has a 
staff of safety engineers, electrical 
and technical engineers, safety lec- 
turers, statisticians and others trained 
in specialized fields of accident pre- 
vention in public utility operation. 


Safety Director Conducts Program 


The safety director functions in a 
staff capacity and operates the safety 
program through the 15 major de- 
partments comprising the Consoli- 
dated System. In each of these de- 
partments there is a monthly safety 
committee of superintendents or man- 
agers and a foremen’s safety commit- 
tee in each plant or bureau. These 
meetings total approximately 65 each 
month and are attended regularly by 
the safety director or his representa- 
tives. Home accidents are discussed 
at these meetings. 

In addition to the monthly meet- 
ings of supervisors and foremen, lec- 
ures are given to all employees in 
e operating departments periodi- 
ally at which time off-the-job acci- 
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dents including those in homes are 
discussed. Our records indicate that 
approximately 40 per cent of the off- 
the-job accidents occur in the homes 
of employees. 


Each Department Informed 


Each department is kept informed 
of the off-the-job experience in their 
respective groups. These records are 
tabulated according to home, street 
and highway and other public or rec- 
reational safety. Exhibit I shows a 
typical analysis of the accident ex- 
perience of one of our larger com- 
panies. These figures cover lost time 
accidents only and do not include the 
many first aid or single treatment 
cases which lose no time. The cost 
figures cover the cost of wages and 
salaries but do not include the cost 
of medical and hospital treatments 
as the employee’s Mutual Aid Society 
shares some of this expense. 

One method of reporting off-the- 
job accidents is as follows: provide 
space on the sickness time sheet for 
notation of nature of injury, place of 
accident, and a brief description of 
accident. This information is then 
transferred to a small filing card and 
filed alphabetically. Cost figures 
which accumulate are also entered on 
this card. (See Exhibit II.) 

Another method which has several 
advantages over the sickness payroll 


(Continued on page 13) 








OU'RE vital to your family, Mrs. Housewife. They need 

you badly. Whether you're a full-time Pen. Haan 
charged with the responsibility of a busy household, or 
whether a part of your time is taken up with war effort, you 
can't afford to have an accident. 

Lack of help, due to the manpower shortage, makes house- 
cleaning even more hazardous this year. 

Here are some suggestions which may help you. 








Falls 

Use a ladder or sturdy step stool 
to take down and hang curtains or 
to reach high places for cleaning. 

Be sure the ladder is in good repair 
before using it—no cracked or miss- 
ing steps, no make-shift, haphazard 
arrangements. 

When you wash windows, use a 
ladder instead of sitting on the win- 
dow sill. 

Unless you use non-rub wax when 
you wax floors, rub the wax in thor- 
oughly to prevent slipperiness. 





When you are through cleaning, 
put mops, brooms, etc., away where 
they won't trip someone. Be careful 
to keep them off the stairs. 

If you take up heavy winter rugs 
and put down lighter ones, anchor 
them securely with a non-slip ma- 
terial or rubber fruit jar rings sewed 
along the under edges. Never put a 
throw rug at head or foot of stair 
Spring cleaning time is a good ing 


to repair tears in stair coverings. 


MONEE wy 














In laundering, try to keep the floor 
dry. Be sure the washing machine is 
properly grounded. Never touch the 
switch when your hands or feet are 
wet. Disconnect the iron wh<n not 
ironing. Use an approved stand. Too 
many children have been scalded or 
drowned failling into tubs or boilers. 
Keep them out of the laundry. 


Have furnace, chimneys, and flues 
cleaned and repaired in the spring. 

The spring cleaning season is a 
good time to go over all electrical 
appliances and equipment to see that 
they are in good repair—no faulty 
plugs, cracked sockets, frayed cords, 
or appliances that hiss or spark. 





When you put furniture back in 
place, arrange it so that there are 
straight, clear pathways to the door. 

Be careful about lifting objects 
that are too heavy. Get help if nec- 
essary. When lifting, start with knees 
bent, and keep back straight. 

In going up and down stairs don’t 
carry too heavy or bulky a load so 
that you can’t hang on with one hand 
or see where you are going. 

7 Fasten window screens tightly so 
that children will not fall out. 


Burns 

Clean out basement and attic. Keep 
it free from trash that can ignite 
spontaneously or that can feed a fire. 

Keep oil mops and oil rags in 
tightly-covered metal cans to avoid 
spontaneous ignition. Poisons 

Keep lye, ammonia, poisonous or 
injurious cleaning solvents out of 
children’s reach. One out of three 
accidental deaths due to poisoning is 
a child under five years of age. 





Fatigue Breeds Accidents 

Do not keep going until you are 
over-tired. Stop at intervals for a 
few moments’ rest. Eat at proper 
times and reinforce energy from time 
to time with an energy-giving snack. 

The most hazardous hours are be- 
tween 10 and 11 am. and 3 and 4 





: p-m., when you are likely to be most 
(Drawings courtesy Life Story tired. Be especially careful then, and 
magazine ) take a rest period. 
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The “Wlost Hazard 


By William Davidson 


Architectural Engineer, National Safety Council 


ORE accidents occur in the 

kitchen than in any other room 
in the house. There are sharp knives 
to guard, boiling liquids to handle, 
and hot fats to beware of if one is 
to avoid injury. To make the kitchen 
safe, good design and safe practice 
must both be considered. 


Whatever contributes to safety con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the per- 
son at work. Our problem is to apply 
the techniques of good industrial 
production to work in the kitchen. 
This implies the arrangement of ma- 
terials and machines so that steps 
in the process of production follow 
logically one after another without 
back-tracking and criss-crossing. The 
processing of food can be more effi- 
cient and safer if the kitchen space 
is carefully allotted to the perform- 
ance of various tasks and if storage 
is keyed to the work areas. 


In the kitchen the normal work 
order is storing food in the refriger- 
ator, preparing it at the sink, cook- 
ing it. Therefore, refrigerator, sink, 
and stove should be arranged in that 
order with the stove nearest the 
dining area. Protruding sharp cor- 
ners should be rounded, and jutting, 
hinged doors of upper cabinets, re- 
placed by sliding doors. 


Adequate storage below or above 
the work surfaces should be provided. 
Equipment should also be stored near 
work areas. 


The shape of the package or utensil 
will largely determine the form of 
storage space it is to occupy. Light, 
irregularly-shaped equipment, such 
as an egg beater or potato masher 
can best be stored below the counter 


























in a vertical, narrow drawer in which 
each item hangs from its own hook. 


Flat utensils in the shape of pie tins 
and pot covers can be conveniently 
stored in vertical racks in tray-like 
drawers which can be pulled out for 
better visibility. 


Sharp kitchen knives are best 
stored in a knife rack at the rear of 


the counter space by inserting 
vertically into grooves to 


against injury to the hands. 
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Spices and condiments which are 
usually purchased in small containers 
can be placed on step-back shelves 
which will easily reveal the labels. 


Dish cloths can be hung in their 
own special drying cabinet. Soap 
flakes can be stored in a dispenser 
placed near the sink faucets. 


search reveals that tasks which 
e performed in a sitting position 
ire less energy. A draw-board 
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for such frequent household duties as 
peeling potatoes, preparing salads 
and making market lists can easily 
be built below the counter about 28 
inches above the floor. The chair 
should be comfortable and, of course, 
have a back. 


The practice of building cabinets 
which reach to the ceiling is not rec- 
ommended. A woman five feet three 
inches tall — average height — can 
reach a shelf six feet three inches 
from the floor without the aid of a 
step ladder. This means that the 
over-all height of the cabinet will 
not be over seven feet three inches 

-the extra foot includes top shelf and 
trim of cabinet. All kitchen storage 
will be accessible from the floor. 


A recent survey report in Basic 
Principles of Healthful Housing, by 
the committee on hygiene of housing, 
American Public Health Association, 
reveals that 562 women interviewed 
expressed a preference for these 
heights when performing the follow- 
ing household tasks: dishwashing 
32% inches; rolling 33% inches; beat- 
ing 31%. 


This means that a sink 32% inches 
above the floor and a work surface 
31% inches high to serve for beating 
and mixing is preferred. The rolling 
surface may be a board built up toa 
thickness of two inches. 


Comfortable working heights pre- 
vent fatigue and are important be- 
cause a tired person is more readily 
exposed to injury. 


By “building-out” hazards in the 
kitchen and by coupling efficient 
operation with safe practices, many 
kitchen accidents can be eliminated. 

















By Reyburn Hoffmann 


Secretary-Manager, 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis 


How can we reduce accident haz- 
ards in our homes? 

Many women in our Safety Council 
asked this question’ They wanted to 
know more about accidents in the 
home and how they can be prevented. 


The Home Safety Institute, which 
is now a permanently established ac- 
tivity of our Council, has served to 
supply the much-needed information. 
The Institute has developed as a 
series of meetings which comprise a 
course on home safety. At each 
meeting there are speakers prominent 
in the field of safety who give inter- 
esting and informative talks. Home- 
makers are invited to enroll. At the 
conclusion of the course, if the stu- 
dent has fulfilled the attendance re- 
quirements and has passed an exami- 
nation, she will be granted a “home 
safety engineer’s’”’ certificate. 


Benefits Manifold 


Our second Home Safety Institute 
was held each Monday, November 6 
through 27. It was attended by 35 
women, of whom 21 successfully com- 
pleted the course and were awarded a 
certificate. Every graduate repre- 
sented, or was safety chairman of an 
organization, thus the benefits of the 
Institute are multiplied 30 or 40 fold 
when these women transmit the 
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Reyburn Hoffman 


knowledge gained in the sessions to 
their respective groups or speak be- 
fore other assemblies. 


Main Approach Through Education 


Mrs. Fred Armstrong, Chairman of 
the Home Division of the Council, 
spoke at the first meeting of the 
group. “Our main approach is through 
education, and it was on this premise 
that the Institute was founded. It is 
to you, the leader of your group, that 
we intend to direct information which 
will help all family groups whom you 
contact to protect their home against 


accidents.” 
HOME, , 
Se bnew 




















There were a number of speakers 

at each session. All phases of safety 

@ = and around the home — were 
covered during the course. 

The technical knowledge of many 
students on the subjects of gas and 
electric hazards has been surprising. 
Some of the women were able to take 
the initiative and discuss fuses, over- 
loaded circuits, short circuits, static 
electricity, and “grounding” in a pro- 
fessional manner. 


Round Table Discussions 


The students have actively parti- 
cipated in the round table discussions 
following each meeting. A number 
of suggestions for improving effi- 
ciency and contributing to safety 
were made—one was that the electric 
appliance manufacturers should give 
thought to an automatic reel to take 
up the slack in vacuum cleaner cords. 

The visual education demonstra- 
tions aroused the most interest—how 
to use a step-ladder, skid proofing 
small rugs, safe dry cleaning fluids, 
how to lift a lid off a steaming pan, 

* and others too numerous to mention. 


Keener Understanding of Problem 
“There can be little doubt,” said 
Mrs. Armstrong, “that the women 
who complete the Institute have a 
much keener understanding of what 


causes home accidents and are able to 
go forth and instruct others in the 
elimination of home accident hazards 
and unsafe practices.” 

Graduates are reporting back to 
the Safety Council on talks they have 
made outside their own groups and 
are requesting home safety material 
for distribution. The influence of the 
two Institutes already held is ex- 
panding more rapidly than has been 
expected on the chain letter formula. 

Preliminary plans for another 
Home Safety Institute for early 
spring include additional demonstra- 
tions, more pictures and probably 
decentralized courses to take the 
meetings to the women. 


Substantial Reduction Noted 

We believe that the Institutes are 
contributing toward the substantial 
reduction of fatalities and injuries in 
St. Louis homes. A 40 per cent re- 
duction in home deaths, from 167 
in 1943 to 99 in 1944, indicates that 
the stepped-up safety program of the 
Safety Council of Greater St. Louis 
is beginning to pay real dividends in 
lives saved and noticeable reductions 
in injuries. This expanded program 
also has produced the lowest home 
fatality total in the 27-year history 
of the Council. The 1944 total of 99 
deaths was 78 below the annual aver- 
age of 177 for the prior ten years. 


Five-year Accident Fatality Record for St. Louis 
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WHAT'S GOING ON? 





A Workshop on Home Safety 

An exhibition of safety material 
collected and arranged by the division 
of public health education of the New 
York State Health department with 
the cooperation of the home safety 
committee of the safety division of 
the Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
was held during February in the 
Museum of Fine arts. 


This exhibition included home and 
farm safety charts and panels from 
the state health department; photo- 
graphs from Good Housekeeping In- 
stitute; an exhibition of safety 
kitchen utensils from Lewis and 
Conger, New York; posters from the 
National Safety Council and Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company; and 
exhibits prepared by architects in 
safe and unsafe architectural designs 
for homes, 

This exposition was part of the 
National Safety Council’s public serv- 
ice program now in operation from 
coast to coast, with hundreds of 
agencies and volunteer groups of all 
kinds in all parts of the country 
mobilized behind the effort. 


Home Safety Engineering Contest 
The award luncheon for the second 
annual Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce home safety engineering con- 
test will be held June 5 in the ball- 
room of the Columbia Club. Paul 
Jones, director of public information, 
department of the National Safety 
Council, will be the speaker. The 
Indianapolis Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion Council will put on a short skit, 
with Mrs. W. L. Thoms, city Parent- 
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Teacher Association president, in the 
leading role. War bonds, war savings 
stamps and certificates will be 
awarded to winning organizations 
announced at that time. Over one 
hundred organizations are entered in 
the contest. 

The Indianapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce Safety Council has purchased 
10,000 copies of the National Safety 
Council pamphlet, ‘Congratulations’ 
to be given away in maternity de- 
partments of five Indianapolis hos- 
pitals, and in homes where public 
health nursing association nurses 
make calls. 


Credit Course in Home Safety 


Plans are being made for the inclu- 
sion of a credit course in home safety 
in the summer session of the college 
of home economics, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Treva E. Kauffman, acting di- 
rector of the bureau of home eco- 
nomics of the New York state educa- 
tion department has announced. 


Girl Scouts Meet 


On February 2, a council of lead- 
ers of the Philadelphia Girl Scouts 
was held at the Adelphia hotel. 
Among the group discussions was one 
in which 50 leaders participated on 
home safety. Walter Matthews, di- 
rector of the Philadelphia Safety 
Council, reports that a member of 
his staff delivered an address on the 
prevention of common household in- 
juries, which was followed by the 


showing of two National Safety 
Council films, “Safe All Around” and ¢ 


“Fire Thief.” 
HOME, gl 
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THERE'S NO QUITTING TIME FOR SAFETY 


method is the direct report sub- 
mitted by each department or bureau 
head. This method gives the em- 
ployee’s supervisor knowledge of the 
accident which is beneficial in pre- 
venting recurrence. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Home safety is featured each month 
in our company news letter for super- 
visors published monthly by the 
safety department. 


Summary of Program 


The following is a summary of the 
off-the-job accident program: 


1. The first step in organizing is 
to get executive approval and an- 
nouncement of the company policy 
based upon company experience or 
general experience in industry. The 
chief executive should also designate 
authority to the safety bureau to 
carry out the program. This implies 
that the financial support necessary 
to do an effective job will be given. 


2. The safety bureau should set up 
a system of collecting off-the-job 
accident data and use it as a basis 
for topic activities. There are several 
ways of getting the accident data 
together; for example, use the same 
form now used to report industrial 
accidents, make up special form or 
include the information on the sick- 
ness time sheet. 


3. Set up a simple system of cod- 
ing and classifying accidents. Pre- 
pare monthly analysis showing num- 
ber of accidents, number of days lost, 
payroll and medical costs and other 
data which may be considered neces- 
sarily pertinent. 


4. Prepare charts and ilustrations 
of off-the-job accident experience in 
relation to “on-the-job” experience. 


5. Utilize every possible means of 
employee motivation such as safety 
posters, personal letters to employees 
addressed to their homes, safety lec- 
tures, safety movies or film slides, 
pamphlets, news letters or employee 
house organs. Safety committees, in- 
ter - departmental or inter - company 
contests, slogans, thermometer signs 
and dozens of others. These will help 
to keep the need for intelligent living, 
working and playing constantly in 
the minds of the employees who 


(Continued on page 14) 
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THERE'S NO QUITTING TIME 
FOR SAFETY 


(Continued from page 13) 


suffer most from accidents and who 
benefit most by safety. 


We believe this method of attack- 
ing the off-the-job accident problem 
has produced good results. Our rec- 
ord in this respect has shown marked 
improvement since 1941 as indicated 
by the comparison chart on industrial 
and off-the-job accidents. (See Ex- 
hibit ITI.) 


WOMEN'S DIVISION 
APPOINTMENT 


Miss Beatrice A. Patterson has 
been appointed assistant director of 
the women’s division of the National 
Safety Council. 


Miss Patterson, whose headquar- 
ters will be in the eastern regional 
office of the Council at 800 Chrysler 
Building, New York 17, will work 
with state and local women’s groups 
and local safety councils throughout 
the nation. 


As former organizational director 
and field representative of Columbia 
Concerts, Inc., Miss Patterson has 
had broad experience in organizing 
and planning programs of commu- 
nity-wide scope. She formerly was 
assistant executive secretary, in 
charge of public relations and mem- 
bership promotion, of the American 
Women’s association in New York. 


Mrs. Anne H. Barnard, director of 
the women’s division of the Council, 
said that Miss Patterson will coop- 
erate with local and state safety coun- 
cils which wish to integrate women’s 
accident prevention activities in their 
general program. She also will aid 
women’s organizations in adapting 
available materials into suitable pro- 
grams of accident prevention. 





Cleaning windows can be alarm- 
ing. 

Don’t let a 
disarming! 


“fall-through” be 
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TURN OFF THAT IRON! 
Electric irons which were not dis- | 





connected are estimated by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association to 
have caused approximately 40 fires 
every day in the United States. Most 
of these fires occur in the home with 
resulting loss of life and property. 


Here is an example of what could 
happen. The telephone rings and the 
homemaker hurries to answer it, 
leaving her iron connected. Of course 
she intends to return to her ironing 
immediately but the conversation be- 
comes interesting and the iron is for- 
gotten. In the meantime the iron 
burns slowly through the combustible 
padded covering and into the wooden 
board. The woman returns to find 
her kitchen in flames. 


The hazards of fires from over- 
heated irons have been lessened by 
the newer automatic type of iron. 
These irons have a thermostat which 
disconnects the current automatically 
when desired ironing temperature is 
reached and reconnects it when the 
temperature is too low. Although 
there is less danger of automatic 
irons causing fires if left connected, { 
there is only one safe way to elimi- 
nate this hazard. That is, always } 
disconnect the iron when it is not 
in use. 





Check the following suggestions to 
make certain that you are safe from 
ironing hazards: 


1. Keep iron and cord in good re- i 
pair. At the first sign of overheating j 
the iron or cord, have both checked 
by a skilled electrician. 


2. Always disconnect iron when | 
leaving the room. Set iron on stand 
or tilt back on the heel rest when not 
in actual use. 


3. Keep cord from touching hot 
iron. 


4. Cool iron before putting it 
away. Place it out of réach of small 
children to prevent burns. When iron 
is cool, wrap cord loosely around it 
and store in dry place. 


5. Clean iron with damp cloth 
when cool. Use a very fine abrasive 
when necessary. Never immerse iron 1 


in water. 
HOME Ue 
salgenew 















gino's WHO 


in Home Safety 


Donald A. Dukelow 


ee Dr. 


Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., M.S., is 
director of public health education for 
the Minnesota Department of Health. 
He has had excellent opportunity to 
conduct educational work on _ safe 
living since public health and public 
safety are component parts of the 
same life-saving program. Public 
health personnel often are able to 
teach home safety because so many 
of them have intimate contact with 
people in their homes. Many of the 
articles and talks prepared by Dr. 
Dukelow have been directed toward 
interesting public health personnel in 
home safety. 

Dr. Dukelow is a member of sev- 
eral committees of the Minnesota 
Safety Council. He is chairman of 
the home safety section, representa- 
tive of the Minnesota department of 
health on the state department’s safety 
committee, and member of the water 
and hunting safety section. The Amer- 
ican Public Health association has ap- 
inted him member of the sub-com- 
ittee on accident prevention of its 
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committee on administrative practice 
which has been studying ways and 
means of including the educational 
aspects of home safety in the general 
public health program of official 
public health agencies. He is also an 
advisory member to the safety serv- 
ices committee of the Hennepin 
County (Minneapolis) chapter of the 
American Red Cross. 


As chairman of the home safety 
section, Dr. Dukelow is frequently 
called upon to discuss home safety 
before such groups as farm safety 
institutes, local safety councils, 
women’s organizations, and civic 
groups. His articles on home safety 
have been distributed through public 
health and safety channels, and offi- 
cial journals of professional associa- 
tions. The work he has directed for 
the Minnesota Safety Council and the 
Minnesota department of health 
shows that a close relationship can 
exist between the educational pro- 
grams of official public health agen- 
cies and state safety councils. 


TWO GOOD-BYES 


We have said farewell to two staff 
members of the Home Safety division 
of the Council—Bernard Lundy, con- 
sultant, and Betty Ellis, editor of the 
Home Safety Review. ~ 

Mr. Lundy joined the staff over 
two years ago. He assumed editor- 
ship of the Review shortly thereafter, 
and later became supervising editor. 
He is now employed in the advertis- 
ing division of the Liquid Carbonic 
Company. 

Miss Ellis, after a number of 
months as editor of the Review, left 
to be married to Mr. Frederick Reed 
who has been serving with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross in the China, Burma, 
India area. 


INDEX AVAILABLE 


The index to Volume I of the Home 
Safety Review is available upon re- 
quest to the Library of the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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Signposts to Safer Homes 


“Highways are happy ways 
When they lead the way to home.” 


The way to home safety is paved by safety education. 
The National Safety Council has compiled the above 
materials which will help you organize for home safety— 
conduct publicity and promotional campaigns, distribute 
checklists, and launch any number of activities which will 
awaken your community to the home accident situation. 


Down to earth, practical, factual, these pamphlets will 
help you progress at top speed on the Home Safety Road. 


Price list is available upon request to the 


National Safety Council 
20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6, Illinois 





























